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PREFACE 


“How should we live?” 

“Wherein should lie the true value of human 
life ?”” 

Since the ancient days many sages and wise 
men have tried to enlighten us in various ways 
in regard to these questions. “The Six Oxherd- 
ing Pictures” is one of these attempts. It ac- 
cordingly points to the ultimate aim of religious 
life, and shows us the true picture of faith. In 
so doing, the author, a Chinese Zen Master of 
the Sung Era, used the simile of oxherding, and 
developed his talk following the sequence of the 
very well arranged six pictures. The book thus 
has a consistent form, and is consequently very 
interesting to read. 

It is my hope that through the kind instruc- 
tions contained in ‘“‘ The Six Oxherding Pictures” 
the readers may be able to get in touch with the 
true spirit of Zen training and its ultimate aim. 
It is also hoped that from the pictures we may 
get various lessons as to how we should lead our 
life and how we should try to realize, step by 
step, the real meaning of life. The yearning for 
the “true and warm humanity,” which we can 
only barely glimpse in this warped human world 
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today, can thus be cultivated. 

As time and space do not permit, I cannot 
make any direct references to the ‘‘ Verses.” 
These Chinese verses, called in Japanese “Ju” 
(48), have highly poetic and rhetorical expres- 
sions. They may appear to be rather complex 
in meaning, but what they wish to convey may 
perhaps be understood from my comments fol- 
lowing each of the Introductory Remarks (Jo, 
Fr). 

True Zen is primarily characterized by 
“Direct Discipline and Direct Enlightenment,” 
i.e. coming to the Enlightenment straight away 
without going through any gradation. In this 
sense the Fifth and the Sixth Pictures alone 
would suffice. The way of true Zen being 
therefore rather difficult, only those favored with 
special endowments and special circumstances 
can master it. 

Jitoku, however, wished somehow to make 
Zen comprehensible to people in general. His 
eagerness and kindness urged him to come down 
to the secondary level and explain Zen by way 
of “gradual disciplinary processes,” i.e. coming 
to the Enlightenment after going through gra- 
dual disciplinary processes, so that it can be 
easily understood by all. 

I, also, having originally given these talks to 
Japanese lay people, have often resorted to very 
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popular explanations including frequent use of 
expressions from Jodo Shinshu, which may not 
necessarily be in the spirit of Zen. 

The four pictures from the First to the 
Fourth, explaining the gradual disciplinary pro- 
cess, are generally taken to represent Zen train- 
ing step by step. They all, however, represent 
one phase of that which is presented in the Fifth 
and the Six Pictures. In other words, they are 
“the gradual in the direct (or sudden),” or one 
phase of the whole. We should realize that all 
the pictures thus have two meanings. Conse- 
quently, the Six Oxherding Pictures are just 
One Oxherding Picture, and the One Oxherding 
Picture is the Six Oxherding Pictures. 

Needless to say, there are no such distinc- 
tions as enlightenment and ignorance, or gradual 
steps in Enlightenment or Truth itself. But 
when one working phase of it is taken apart and 
treated independently, distinctive stages of en- 
lightenment and ignorance and the gradual steps 
will come to be considered as existing as such. 
It was therefore perhaps worthwhile and neces- 
sary that such attempts at explaining Zen by 
way of gradual disciplinary steps were made to 
guide the ordinary people. 

It should therefore be understood that the 
terms used in the pictures from the First to the 
Fourth, that is, before the real Enlightenment 
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has been attained, have two meanings—namely, 
the gradual disciplinary meaning and the abso- 
lute meaning transcending all the gradual pro- 
cesses. These terms when only literally inter- 
preted may sound contradictory and inconsistent. 
I hope therefore that the following explanatory 
notes may help to clarify the true meaning and 
guide against the many possible misunderstand- 
ings. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 
ON THE SIX OXHERDING PICTURES 


1. The Oxherding Pictures of Zen 


Old Buddhist sutras of the very early periods 
already have: stories of training a wild ox step 
by step, comparing it to the stages of the “‘disci- 
pline whereby the nature of man who has lost 
track of the Truth is gradually trained.” In the 
early Sung period when Zen achieved great 
literary development, several books of this na- 
ture were written. They all tried to illustrate 
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by pictures the spirit of Zen training and the 
spiritual attainment to be expected by such train- 
ing. These efforts, naturally, must have greatly 
contributed to the propagation of Zen in those 
days. Fumyo’s (85) “Ten Oxherding Pic- 
tures,” Kakuan’s (#8 #) “Ten Oxherding Pic- 
tures,” the “Ten White Ox Pictures” by an un- 
known author, and the “Six Oxherding Pictures”’ 
by Jitoku (A 7%) were among the most famous. 

These various versions naturally reflect the 
personalities and characteristics of their respec- 
tive authors, each of whom has his own way of 
commenting on the pictures. They all, however, 
are the same in trying in a simple manner, com- 
paring the whole process to that of oxherding, 
to elucidate the inner progress of Zen training 
and to explain the ultimate stage at which Zen 
aims. 

Jitoku’s “Six Oxherding Pictures” is distinc- 
tive in that it adopted what are considered the 
best from the ideas contained in the “ Oxherding 
Pictures” by Fumyo and Kakuan, further sim- 
plified the whole story, and rearranged it into 
these six pictures. 

In any case, it is first necessary, in studying 
these pictures, to know the connotations of such 
constituent elements as, the “‘ox,” the “herds- 
man,” “black and white,” the “rod,” the “cir- 
cle,” etc. The proper method, then, is to get the 
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inner meaning as it develops from one picture to 
the next, and to try personnally to experience it. 


2. The Mind-Ox 


Needless to say, the ‘‘Oxherding Pictures” 
are illustrations which show by consecutive pic- 
tures how a wild ox is trained and tamed. The 
most important questions concerning the pictures 
are: what kind of ox is this? and what is the 
inner meaning represented by it? 

To give the answer, the ox is “the thorough- 
ly pure and immaculately white Mind-Ox.” 

The “Mind” of the Mind-Ox is not the ordi- 
nary mind. It is the Mind when we say “The 
True Mind, or the True Nature,” which is the 
ultimate, fundamental Truth of the universe. 
From ancient days various names have been 
given to it, such as “‘ The Buddha Nature,” “The 
Truth,” ‘The Enlightened Being,” “The True 
Man,” “No-Mind,” “The Original Face,” ‘The 
Sound of One Hand,” “Reality,” “The True 
Existence,” “The Absolute Being,” “The Eter- 
nal Being,” etc. It is, however, so high and 
profound in its meaning that there could never 
be a word that would sufficiently express what 
it really is. The Japanese Zen Master, Eisai, 
therefore said: “It is eternally unnamable but, 
perforce, I call it ‘The Mind’.” What is repre- 
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sented by ‘‘The Mind” here is the religious 
Truth or the Buddha Mind that would be our 
ultimate foundation or the abode where we final- 
ly find ourselves at peace. The Mind-Ox is thus 
the “True Ox.” 

From the standpoint of the Mind-Ox, there- 
fore, it is originally “the thoroughly pure and 
immaculately white Ox.” It is the eternal 
“‘Mind-Ox” that could never be defiled in black 
or go astray in the wilderness. It is, again, the 
“True Ox” that is identified with the heaven 
and earth, and is one with all the things on 
earth. 


3. The Whitening of the Black Ox 


Why, then, is the Mind-Ox in the pictures 
drawn as a black ox? What is the meaning of 
the color black? 

It means that dark clouds of human attach- 
ment, discrimination, delusion, ignorance, etc. 
cover the eye of wisdom and prevent it from 
seeing the Truth. This fact is also indicated by 
the separation of the Mind-Ox and the herdsman. 

Buddhism declares that everybody and every- 
thing, without any exception, has the Buddha 
Nature within. This view of man and of the 
Buddha Nature constitute the essential feature 
of Buddhism. ‘Truly there is nothing in the 
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universe that is left out of the Truth. 

Because of our ignorance we are unable to 
appreciate the great bliss of being contained in 
the Absolute Being, and are unaware of the 
thoroughly pure and immaculately white Mind- 
Ox, which is within ourselves. Thus we fancy 
that the Truth is something that is to be sought 
after outside of ourselves. This is the reason 
why the Mind-Ox is shown as a black ox, and 
the ox and the herdsman are turned against each 
other. 

The reason that the True Ox, thoroughly 
pure and immaculately white, has to be shown 
as a white ox of enlightenment on the one hand, 
and as a black ox of ignorance on the other, is 
essentially the same reason that the one absolute 
personality has to be shown as a man of the true 
mind which has attained the Mind-Ox on the 
one hand, and as a man of a deluded mind with 
the ox turned against him, on the other. In 
order to make the pictures more impressive and 
easier to understand, the author used these two 
symbols in parallel. (In the “Ten Oxherding 
Pictures” by Kakuan, only the relationship of 
the herdsman and the ox is pursued, and the 
change of the color of the ox from black to white 
is not mentioned. Perhaps he wished to avoid 
repetition of the same idea.) Thus, if only the 
whitening of the black ox is described in the 
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pictures, and the relationship of the herdsman 
and the ox is omitted, there is no change in the 
inner meaning of the story. 


4, The Herdsman 
When Sakyamuni Buddha, the founder of 


Buddhism, saw the morning star glittering in 
the sky at dawn of the 8th of December, his 
long ascetic discipline came to an end, and his 
spiritual eye of enlightenment was opened. The 
sutra says that the first words uttered by Buddha 
on that orcasion were: “‘ Wonderful, wonderful, 
wonderful, indeed! Every being on earth is 
_without exception endowed with the wisdom 
and virtues of the Tathagata. Only because of 
one’s ignorance and attachments is one unable 
to come to its realization!”’ This, as I mention- 
ed before, ‘is an important principle characteriz- 
ing Buddhism, and represents the Buddhist view 
of man. 

Let me replace here the words ‘“‘ wisdom and 
virtues of the Tathagata” with the “thoroughly 
pure and immaculately white Mind-Ox,”’ since 
they are synonymous. The Buddhist idea of 
man is, therefore, to realize this ‘“‘ Wonderful, 
wonderful, wonderful indeed! Every being on 
earth is without exception endowed with the 
thoroughly pure and immaculately white Mind- 
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Ox.” The Mind-Ox is ever present in each of 
us, and cannot be otherwise. It is not, therefore, 
something that should be sought after outwardly. 

But, alas, not all of us are awakened to this 
fact. As is stated in the sutra, “Only because 
of one’s ignorance and attachments is one unable 
to come to its realization.” 

We veil the pure and white Mind-Ox, which 
all of us have in ourselves, with the dark clouds 
of ignorance, attachments and delusions. ‘This 
deplorable state is represented by the separation 
of the Mind-Ox and the herdsman, each turned 
against the other. Further, the Mind-Ox is 
shown as a black ox, symbolizing the “ox all 
covered by delusions, running astray, and turned 
against the herdsman.” 

The process whereby the wild ox separated 
from the herdsman is gradually tamed and final- 
ly becomes one with the herdsman, and the pro- 
cess whereby the black ox gradually reveals its 
original features and becomes white, express the 
same idea. 

In other words, the taming of the wild ox 
into the real Mind-Ox and the whitening of the 
black ox both point to the same goal, namely, 
that we are spiritually awakened and. actualize 
in our person the living of the Buddha’s life. 
Zen calls this ‘To be awakened to the true Self 
and to realize the original significance of life.” 
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5. The Tether of Faith 


Unlike other creatures, man can reflect and 
realize how weak and ugly he is. He then pic- 
tures to himself the ideal personality, and longs 
for it. This is where human worth and dignity 
exist. It is also due to this human characteristic 
that the more deeply we look into human life, 
the more strongly we feel nostalgic for that 
which is true and eternal, that which can be our 
final home. This is the yearning for our origi- 
nal home. 

This feeling of nostalgia and longing buried 
deeply within us, when guided by good teachers, 
will grow into true “faith.” ‘Faith’ means the 
aspiration for the joy of awakening in the Eter- 
nal and the Absolute, the happiness of losing 
the self in the Buddha. It is the singleminded 
longing for the Mind-Ox. 

The tether symbolizes “faith.” A thought 
of faith has been awakened in our mind, and 
the author likens it to the state in which a tether 
has been fastened to the Mind-Ox which has so 
far been lost, having gone astray. (Here it is 
introduced as a dirty wild ox, black in color.) 

I once heard that the English word “‘religion”’ 
etymologically means ‘“‘to be connected,” ‘‘to be 
fastened,” or “to get related.” I thought this 
very interesting. God and man are related, 
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Buddha and the ignorant ones are related, the 
Mind-Ox and the herdsman are related, and here 
arises faith. The tether is now fastened (a 
thought of faith is awakened), and for the first 
time the herdsman and the Mind-Ox are related 
through the tether. This is the first step toward 
the man and the ox finally becoming one, for 
the outer self to be awakened in the inner Mind- 
Ox and thus to realize its true Self. It goes 
without saying that the eagerness to seek after 
the Truth and the zeal to inquire into Reality is 
encouraged by faith. 


6. The Rod of Striving 


The rod in the hand of the herdsman indi- 
cates the will, effort, and courage which are 
essential if we are to accomplish anything. If 
we are successfully to fulfill anything at all, 
knowledge and desire alone will not be sufficient 
to carry it through. Courage is required to keep 
on with the effort for a certain period of time. 
Much more so with the discipline of our person- 
ality. How could we expect to fulfill the aim of 
getting into the source of life and attaining the 
joy of spiritual peace without intrepid will and 
effort ? 

“The gem, if not polished, shall never spar- 
kle,” is an eternal truth. True it may be that we 
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all have within ourselves the true Buddha Nature 
(Mind-Ox) without exception; but it will forever 
remain a gem buried in the earth if sincere efforts 
are not made to break the darkness of our deep- 
rooted ignorance and to reveal the light of the 
White Ox. 

The rod in the hand of the herdsman repre- 
sents the force with which to beat and guide the 
wild ox, which soon tries to run away into the 
wilderness. 


7. A Circle 


The fact that all of the oxherding pictures 
have been drawn in a circle may seen to have 
no direct connection with the contents of the 
pictures. This, however, does have a meaning 
that should not pass unnoticed. The circle may 
well be compared to a thoroughly polished 
mirror. 

A mirror, thoroughly polished, even though 
it may have nothing to reflect, is not just a void. 
It is full of the absolute power to reflect every- 
thing. Still it does not have a single stain or dirty 
spot. Since ancient days, therefore, the mirror 
has often been referred to as indicating the 
“True Mind, the True Nature,” the “Funda- 
mental Principle of the Universe,” the “Great 
Wisdom of Enlightenment,” or the “Life of the 
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Buddha.” 

Zen calls this realization of the absolute 
spirituality “‘Enlightenment,” and the state with- 
out this realization “ignorance.” Both Enlighten- 
ment and ignorance, however, are distinctions 
made on the surface of our psychology. The 
True Mind and the True Nature within our- 
selves, or Spirituality itself, is ever existent re- 
gardless of the state of our mind, whether en- 
lightened or ignorant; and all of us, including 
this universe, are enveloped in it. In other 
words, whether we realize it or not, we are living 
right within it. Enlightenment or ignorance is, 
in this sense, nothing but a shadow reflected on 
the Buddha Nature, which Buddha Nature, (or 
our spirituality itself) never increases nor de- 
creases, never is purified nor defiled, but forever 
retains its lucidity. Thus a circle is used to 
convey this deep and noble principle, and the 
process from ignorance to Enlightenment is 
shown in it. 

It is because of this that in the ‘‘Six Oxherd- 
ing Pictures” the Fifth Picture is the basis of 
the spiritual attainment and is represented by an 
empty circle. The stages represented by the 
other pictures are all “shadows” either of igno- 
rance or enlightenment appearing on the Abso- 
lute Buddha Nature or Absolute Spirituality. 
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8. Bibliography 

“The Six Oxherding Pictures” by Jitoku Eki 
appears as No. 21 in Vol. 2 of the Zoku Zokyo 
(Supplement to the Tripitaka, # 3% #). It also 
can be found in “‘Zemmon Shoso Geju”’ (Verses 
of Zen Masters, if! F4 #4 iA 18 84) compiled by 
“‘Goroho, Shaku Shisho, # 4 l#, # + 4). In 
these versions, however, the Introductory Re- 
marks and the Verses alone appear; the pictures 
which constitute the main part of the book, are 
missing. The compilers probably omitted the 
pictures because the Introductory Remarks “ well 
explain the contents of the pictures,” or else 
they did not think it necessary to include them. 
(For further reading on Ten Oxherding Pictures, 
see my work in Japanese ‘“‘-+ 4 fll” (The Ten 
Oxherding Pictures); Kyoto: Kichu-do, 1963.) 


9. Brief Biography of Jitoku 

There are two different biographies of Jitoku. 
One is the inscription in “Jitoku Eki Zenji Go- 
roku” (Sayings of Eki Jitoku, Bf = Hai i (i #8 
%&) in the Zoku Zokyo; the other is in the Zoku 
Dentoroku (#8 (  #&), and in Goto Egen (& 
ki @ 7u). 

The only point common to these two biogra- 
phies is that Jitoku was a disciple of Tendo Sho- 
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kaku (XK & JE %#). Otherwise they are so differ- 
ent that it is not easy to decide which one to 
accept. So far, historians have referred mainly 
to the Zoku Dentoroku, and somehow have not 
given much attention to the inscription in the 
Goroku. According to the Zoku Dentoroku, 
Jitoku died on the 29th of November, in the 
10th year of Junki (1183), in the reign of Em- 
peror Koso of the Southern Sung Dynasty. His 
age at death is not recorded. The inscription 
in the Goroku says that he died at the age of 
seventy on the 15th of December in the 29th 
year of Shoko (1159), in the reign of Emperor 
Koso of the Southern Sung Dynasty. 

In any event, it seems clear that Jitoku was 
ordained while he was a child, and after study- 
ing at various places, came to Tendo Shokaku. 
He finally was given the Dharma sanction by 
his teacher, Tendo, and later he presided over 
various monasteries. Towards the end of his 
life, he retired to Mt. Seccho, and here passed 
away in peace. 
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The First Picture: 
AWAKENING OF FAITH 
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VERSE 


One thought of faith is the basis 
Which leads one to the way through many 
a rebirth. 
Pitiful indeed am I who know nothing of 
the Enlightenment 
Piling up one heap of dust over another 
wherever I go. 
Wild grasses grow green when the season comes, 
The flowers bloom in mad profusion 
day after day. 
Longing for the Home and yet not knowing how, 
The tears flow and the kerchief is wet. 


Introductory Remarks 


An instruction is given for the first time by a 
good teacher, and faith is awakened; 

A thought of faith once awakened is the basis of 
the way forever. 

A spot of white is therefore observed on the ox 


head. 
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The following story is told of Nanin Roshi, 
a noted Japanese Zen Master of the Meiji period. 

Once a young man who was proud of his 
scholastic knowledge went to see Nanin Roshi 
at the latter’s monastery. When he was led into 
the Master’s room and had taken his seat, the 
young man was, as is customary, served tea by an 
attendant. Nanin instructed the monk, “Why 
don’t you pour more tea into the cup?” The 
attendant monk did as instructed, and when he 
was about to stop pouring, the Master insisted, 
“More, more!” The cup was now full to the 
brim and the monk could pour no more tea into 
it. The Master, however, still sternly demanded, 
“More, more!” The young guest could not 
remain silent, and spoke out, “It overflows, 
Master!” The Master then quietly said to him, 
“When one wants to learn anything from others, 
he has first to empty himself; otherwise there is 
no room for the teaching to enter. You had 
better go home now.” The young man was 
ashamed of himself at these words, and with this 
began sincerely to seek for the Truth. 

This story gives us a lesson significant in 
many respects, and indicates the attitude essen- 
tial for those who want to lead a religious life 
and seek after the Truth. 

The first step in pursuing the way to religion 
is to “empty oneself.” But this “emptying one- 
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self’? does not mean, as ordinarily understood, 
merely to be humble in one’s thinking or to clean 
out all from the self-deceived mind so that it can 
accept anything. It has a much deeper and 
stronger meaning. One has to face the “ugliness 
and helplessness” of oneself, or of human life 
itself, and must confront deep contradictions and 
sufferings, which are called the “inevitable 
karma.” He has to look deep into his inner 
self, go beyond the last extremity of himself, 
and despair of himself as a “‘self which can by 
no means be saved.” “Emptying oneself” comes 
from this bitterest experience, from the abyss of 
desperation and agony, of throwing oneself down, 
body and soul, before the Absolute. 

It is the keeness with which one realizes 
one’s helplessness and despairs of oneself, in 
other words, how deeply one plunges into one’s 
inner self and throws oneself away, which is the 
key to the way to religion. “To be saved,” “to 
be enlightened,” or “to get the mind pacified” 
is not of primary importance. Shinran Shonin, 
who is respected as one of the greatest religious 
geniuses in Japan, once deplored, “I am un- 
worthy of any consideration and am surely des- 
tined for hell!’ This may help explain why 
those who are in adversity are more accessible 
to religion than those who are in prosperity. 

When one goes through this experience, for 
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the first time the words of the great religious 
teachers are directly accepted with one’s whole 
heart and soul. Unconditioned gratitude bursts 
out as one’s spiritual power. 

“Faith” also means complete entrusting. To 
entrust is “to empty oneself.” How could one 
expect to awaken to the true self and attain the 
real basis of a new life without throwing himself 
away and emptying himself? 

Zen says, “To die once the Great Death.” 
First of all we have to “empty” this vessel called 
self. 

“A thought of faith once awakened is the 
foundation of the way forever.” 

A light of faith thus lit will encourage devo- 
tion, will stimulate the longing for good teachers, 
will increase the understanding. The longing 
and the understanding will then, in turn, deepen 
the faith and devotion. This is the strange 
human psychology of mutual stimulation. 

“Devotion is by understanding, and under- 
standing is by devotion.” 

“Devotion and understanding—when these 
two work together, they form the foundation of 
the act.” 

These are utterances of the good teachers 
from their own experiences. A thought of 
“faith” is thus forever the basis of accomplish- 
ing the way. 
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The Second Picture: 
FIRST ENTERING 
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VERSE 


O my Brother Ox, I ask you, 

“How was it that you were so tardy in 
acquainting me with my fault?” 

How many kalpas I have wandered away from 
my Home! 

What a long time I have been running after 
unrealities! 

Each thought is reduced to no-thought, 

Each reflection leaves no traces behind it. 

Now I start my initiative steps along the way 

To the realization of non-doing. 


Introductory Remarks 


Faith, already awakened, is refined at every mo- 
ment. 

Suddenly come to an insight, joy springs up in 
the mind. 

First it starts from the top; therefore the head 
is now completely white. 
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That a thought of “faith” has been awakened 
at the bottom of our mind means that a yearning 
for something greater than human power has 
been roused. This is where human beings differ 
from the rest of the creatures, and show them- 
selves to be spiritually endowed. Once this 
“vearning” has been roused, human spirituality 
will never rest satisfied until it reaches the ulti- 
mate goal. 

“Refining at every moment” is promoted by 
this inner spiritual power. An ordinary effort, 
however, will produce only an ordinary result. 
The hardships the old Zen Masters went through 
were by no means just conventional. 

About two hundred years ago, there was a 
high ranked priest with a purple robe at a big 
temple called Daitsu-in in Niihashi, Japan. When 
he was over sixty in age, he grieved that his 
spiritual eye was not open, and decided to study 
under the famous Japanese Zen Master, Hakuin. 

The elderly priest was rather busy taking 
care of his big temple, but his earnestness moved 
him to visit Hakuin every day for several years. 
Still he could see nothing. One day he came to 
Hakuin discouraged. ‘With such merciful in- 
structions of yours, still I cannot see anything.” 
Hakuin encouraged him saying, “Don’t be dis- 
couraged so soon. Redouble your efforts and try 
for three more years. If at the end of the three 
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years, you are still unable to arrive at anywhere, 
cut my head off!” For three years he disciplined 
himself most assiduously, but could not get any 
solution. With might and main all exhausted, 
he appeared before Hakuin and said, “I cannot 
see anything.” Can’t you! It will be of no use 
even if you cut my head off. Try once and for 
all for three more months.” So saying, Hakuin, 
with tears in his eyes, struck down the high 
ranked priest who was now nearly seventy years 
old. 

The priest could still come to no realization 
at all in spite of his fervent application. He f- 
nally went to Hakuin in bitter tears, “You have 
given me such kind instructions, but still I cannot 
see anything due to my heavy karma.” Hakuin 
cried back, “‘ Nothing can be done now! No use 
for you to live any longer!” The priest then 
said, “Thank you indeed for your kind teaching 
for these years. With death I will atone for 
wasting it.” Bidding his last farewell in tears, 
he left the Master with heavy heart. 

The old priest passed through the mountain 
path of Satta. The view from the precipice was 
beautiful beyond description. He sat down on 
a roadside stone, and took a last look at the view, 
lamenting over his fate. In so doing he did not 
realize that he was soon in deep meditation, 
forgetting all about himself and the darkness 
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approaching. 

Hours passed and the first faint rays of dawn 
broke through the eastern sky. Absent-mindedly 
he stood up to cast himself down into the preci- 
pice. Just when he was about to step off the 
cliff, the sun shone out of the clouds. He felt 
as if electricity ran through his body, and the 
darkness in his mind all disappeared. Needless 
to say, he dashed like mad back to his teacher. 

This is a story told me in my boyhood days 
by my own teacher by the fireside. It impressed 
me strongly. Of course, this story tells of a Zen 
monk’s discipline and experiences. Even today, 
Zen monks spend years in hard training at monas- 
teries, encouraged by these stories of the ancient 
Zen Masters. It goes without saying, however, 
that everybody cannot be expected to go through 
such training. But we should know that it is 
no easy task for anyone to establish an unshaka- 
ble foundation in this human world, full of suffer- 
ings and contradictions, and to live the true life, 
thus attaining the joy of living in the bliss of the 
Buddha. 

Let us reflect on ourselves in the morning, 
introspect in the evening, and continue the life 
of “refining,” thus purifying ourselves and doing 
our very best to live in Truth (Mahaprajna) 
and Love (Mahakaruna). If I wash my clothes 
with singleness of heart, the dirty clothes will 
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gain increasing cleanliness in my hands. Does 
not a flower just cut fragrantly bloom even in 
the cruel hands which have cut it off? 

The mother of Millet, the famous artist, is 
said to have always told him, “Millet, please 
never paint for the sake of money, but serve 
God by your painting.” 

With a needle, or a spake, or a pen in hand, 
let us serve the Buddha, working in singleness 
of heart, and doing the work of non-doing. In 
truly applying ourselves in this way, we can 
surely experience real joy. 


The Third Picture: 
NOT THOROUGHLY GENUINE YET 
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VERSE 


How many seasons are past now since I began 
feeding and watching over you, 
O my Brother Ox! 
You are almost ready to be the one in the open 
field, perfectly white. 
No longer tempted by the juicy green grass, 
You are approaching Mount Himalaya 
[the goal of our journey |. 
While the right thoughts are collected in Oneness, 
The illusive ones are still found mixed 
in the stream. 
It is only when all these defilements are 
thoroughly cleansed, 
That the true mind is beyond the reach of 
the six vijnanas (modes of consciousness). 


Introductory Remarks 


An insight has already been attained and is 
gradually refined. 

The wisdom is bright and clear, but is not still 
quite genuine yet. 

Half of the body is now white. 
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“The Truth is realized in an instant; the Act 
is practised step by step.” This is a well-known 
old saw by a Zen Master. Here the “Truth” 
may be simply interpreted as the reason or the 
principle of things, and the “Act” as our deeds 
in daily life. 

Man has a very complex psychology. It is 
a cause of human suffering that even though we 
well understand the “‘reason,” the how or what 
that should be, we cannot actually carry it out 
in our actions. Whatever the profound truth we 
may know, if we cannot attest to it by actually 
living it, our discipline is just halfway. (So only 
half of the body is white.) 

Kai, a high Chinese governmental official of 
the Sung Dynasty once called on Soshin of Oryo. 
In the course of the conversation, the official 
proudly referred to the famous Zen saying, ‘‘To 
be identified with the universe, and to be one with 
all the things.” No sooner than had he spoken 
these words, the Master struck the table in front 
of him with a nyoi* he had in his hand, and 
then struck a little cat sleeping beside him. The 
cat was naturally startled, and ran away. The 
Master quietly asked the official, ‘‘ Mr. Kai, being 
identified with all the things, why does the cat 
* A stick or baton fancifully shaped. It may be of different 


kinds of material. It means literally “as one wishes or 
thinks.” (cinta in Sanskrit.) 
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run away while the table remains: unmoving ?” 
It is recorded that the official was ata loss as to 
what to answer, and could not even utter a word. 

Training, if it is to be real, has to be strenu- 
ously continued until the “idea and experience” 
are all identified. There arises many problems, 
however, in actually carrying this out. 

The following refers to my own training days 
at the Nanzenji Monastery. Near the Monastery 
there was Bukai Roshi’s private house, which had 
been rented out for some time. When the house 
was vacated, I was told by Bukai Roshi, my 
teacher, to go and clean it. 

The house as evacuated by the residents was 
in a terrible condition. Somehow I managed to 
clean the rooms, but when I came to the toilet, 
the condition was even worse. Besides, it hap- 
pened to be a very hot day in August, and I 
could not help hesitating. Unknowingly, my 
attitude was as if about to touch something 
dreadful. 

I was not aware that Bukai Roshi, my teacher, 
was behind me. Tucking up his clothes and 
bare footed, he pushed me away without a word, 
took the damp cloth from my hand and began 
to clean the dirty toilet. I stood aghast for a 
second. But the next moment I jumped at him, 
took back the damp cloth, and started to rub the 
toilet, literally forgetting myself. The Roshi, 
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looking down at me for a little while, said in a 
quiet tone, “‘ With a damp cloth in your hand, you 
are still unable to be one with it, being disturbed 
by the dirty and the clean. Aren’t you ashamed 
of your training?” I shall never forget how 
shameful I was at his words. : 

In other words, we are to be one with the 
situation, transcending all the restrictions. In 
being happy, if we are happy, in being sad, if 
we are sad, or if we are sitting, in sitting, we 
are to be one with it at that very moment and 
place. Therein exists the real discipline. 

It is of course no easy task. But based on 
our “faith,” we have prudently to continue our 
discipline day and night. 

In the early Meiji period there was a great 
swordsman named Tesshu Yamaoka, the swords- 
man who initiated the “‘No-Sword School.” He 
had thoroughly mastered Zen, and was also an 
outstanding calligrapher. 

He used to work on calligraphy, saying that 
in his lifetime he would copy the Tripitaka in 
three different calligraphic styles. A friend of 
his remarked, ‘“‘It is not easy even to copy it 
once. What a difficult job have you started, to 
copy it in three different styles!” “It is not 
difficult at all,” said Yamaoka. ‘It is not?” the 
friend asked, surprised. ‘I write just a page a 
day,” was Yamaoka’s reply. 
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“Just a page a day.” What an excellent 
attitude this is! Delight, sorrow, or the pressure 
of work, are all accepted, as they are, as the only 
truth of the day, of that moment. There is a 
serene peacefulness in this kind of life. 

Hui-neng, the Six Patriarch of Zen, taught: 
“To be one in the Absolute Act,’ and told us to 
“Live with the One True Mind, whether going, 
coming or staying.” Is he not teaching us to 
continue our discipline of taking whatever we 
face now at this moment in our life as “‘a page 
aday”? “Gradual refining,” that is, strenuous 
application, is required in Zen training. 
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The Fourth Picture: 
TRUE MIND 
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VERSE 


The truth that is beyond the realm of 
the six vijnanas, 

Is the udumbara flower blooming in the midst 
of a fire. 

Thoroughly shorn of all bindings, it stands 
absolutely by itself. 

It is pure and free from all attachments; 
there is not a particle of dust in it. 

No tethers are needed now, 

Where are the man and the animal? 

How vastly empty is the world beyond 
the Age of Emptiness!* 

The truth which no Buddhas, 
no Patriarchs can ever question. 


Introductory Remarks 


Delusions no longer prevail; 
just one true mind. 
Pure, immaculate, serene; 
the whole body is thoroughly white. 





* Name of kalpa. 
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When the training comes to its acme, all the 
odors of human defilement are thoroughly wash- 
ed away. A lucidity with neither front nor back 
will be shining out in shadowless light. Trans- 
parency will be prevailing all over. There is 
the peaceful serenity of transcending everything 
whatsoever, and at the same time there is felt 
the absolute stability, unshakable by anything. 

“Just one true mind,” ‘pure, immaculate 
and serene,” or “thoroughly white”—these are 
phrases to express this experience. 

I will leave it to the readers to appreciate, as 
they will, this sort of spirituality. I will just tell 
a story which may help them understand what 
is meant here by this picture. 

Towards the end of the Tokugawa regime, 
though the date is not known, in a little village 
of Kokubu, there was a greatly respected Shin 
(Pure Land) Buddhist devotee (“‘Myokonin” in 
Japanese) called Shoma. In a booklet .entitled 
“The Sayings and Doings of Shoma,” which re- 
cords his devoted life, we read the following: 

The Abbot of Shokaku-ji Temple held this 
devotee, Shoma, in great favor. One of the monk 
officials of the temple was rather envious of this, 
and wished to make Shoma ashamed of his 
illiteracy. The official took out one of the Jodo 
Shinshu sutras and asked Shoma, “I have heard 
that you are a greatly respected devotee. Can 
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you, by the way, understand this Great Sutra?” 
Shoma immediately replied, “Yes, I can very 
well.” Hearing this, the monk opened a page 
and said, ‘‘ Tell me what is written on this page.” 
Innocently, Shoma answered, “It says, ‘I will 
save you. I will save you.’ Doesit not?’ The 
monk official could not help bowing his head in 
respect. 

In the eyes of Shoma who lived in one True 
Mind, every character, and everything he saw 
and heard, was reflected as the Buddha’s great 
compassion. 

Also towards the end of the Tokugawa 
regime, again the exact date is unknown, there 
was another Shin devotee, a woman called Sono, 
who lived in the little castle town of Mikawa. 
She was much respected by the people around. 
Many invaluable stories of her life of devotion 
remain. Let me present one of them to you. 

Once a Shin follower, after making a long 
trip, came to see Sono and asked, “How can I © 
get my mind pacified in accordance with the 
teaching of the Other Power?” She told him, 
‘In the morning and in the evening, whenever 
anything occurs to you, keep on saying, ‘Thanks 
for everything. I have no complaint whatso- 
ever!’” As instructed, the man faithfully kept 
on saying from morning till night, ‘‘Thanks for 
everything. I have no complaint whatsoever.” 
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His mind, however, could not get the desired 
peace. He came to Sono again, all exhausted, 
and said, “‘ Ever since I received your instruction, 
I have been doing as you told me. Still I cannot 
get my mind pacified. What should I do now?” 

‘Sono at once replied, ‘‘Thanks for everything. 
I have no complaint whatsoever!” The follower, 
perhaps because of his assiduous application, was 
able to open his spiritual eye at these words, and 
returned home with a great joy. 

The genuine faith of Sono has a great 
strength and sharpness. When the faith of a 
devotee reaches this stage, the distinction be- 

_ tween the Self Power and the Other Power does 
“y not exist any longer. 

A Zen text called “Hekigan” records the 
following mondo (dialogue): 

Bodhisattva Manjusri once asked Sudhana- 
sresthi-daraka (Zenzai Doji), “Bring me some- 
thing that does not do any good.” Zenzai 
searched around, but wherever he went, every- 
thing he saw and touched was something that 
would do good. He was unable to find anything 
that would not do any good. Finally, he had to 
come back to Manjusri and report: “There is 
nothing that will not do good.” . 

“Bring me something, then, that will do 
good,” said Manjusri. Zenzai, without hesita- 
tion, plucked a blade of grass at his foot and 
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presented it to Manjusri. Manjusri took it up, 
and showing it to the congregation, said, ‘“‘ This 
single herb is both able to kill people and to give 
people life.” 

The spiritual eye of Zenzai is stainless. 
Everything he sees and touches is a thing of 
bliss (One True Mind). When taken up by 
Manjusri, a single weed is transformed into the 
Absolute Being (One True Mind) that transcends 
both ignorance and enlightenment, killing and 
giving life. 

Devotees Shoma, Sono, Manjusri, Zenzai, 
and the herdsman and the ox are all one in 
True Mind, are one in spiritual peace. The 
training has here been completed, we may say. 
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The Fifth Picture: 
BOTH FORGOTTEN 
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VERSE 


No more man, no more ox—no tidings anywhere. 
The ancient pathway is abandoned—no friends, 
no souls. 
The fog is enveloping everywhere, and 
the rocks are all around in perfect silence. 
The mosses cover everything; 
nobody walks the mountain roads. 
The mind is empty with no thoughts 
whatever left, 
The tracks of the imagination are not 
imprinted in Time. 
Where is the old angler with the rod? 
The shadowy leaves cover the mountain stream. 


Introductory Remarks 


Both the man and the Dharma are forgotten and 
the boy and the ox are asleep. 

Forever transcending all the forms, there is only 
the great Void. 

This is called the Great Emancipation, ‘and the 
Life of the Buddhas and Patriarchs. 
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Bokuden Tsukahara, one of the greatest 
swordsmen of old Japan, had three sons. All 
of them fully inherited their father’s genius and 
mastered the art of fencing. Towards the end 
of his life, Bokuden wanted to test the ability 
of his sons. One day, seated in his room, he 
first called the youngest of the three into his 
room. The third son walked along the corridor 
as usual, and flung open the door of his father’s 
room. Something, unexpectedly, fell upon his 
head. Before it touched him, he stepped back 
and, quick as lightning, swung his dagger. 
When he looked down, there was a ball cut in 
two at his foot. Bokuden had made some trick 
preparation on the lintel in advance so that the 
ball would fall down as soon as the door was 
touched. 

“Now return to your room,” the father said 
to the third son. He then called the second 
son. He, too, quite innocently opened the door, 
and the ball fell down on his head. He, however, 
received it in his hands. ‘‘Now wait in your 
room,” the father told him. 

Lastly, the eldest son was called in. When, 
however, he was about to step into the room, 
he intuitively perceived something. Taking 
down the ball which was dangerously placed on 
the lintel, he sat in front of Bokuden and said, 
“T understand you wanted me, Father.” 
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Bokuden now called the other two sons in 
again. He bitterly reproved the youngest son 
saying, “‘You should be ashamed of being upset 
like that, even for one instant!” He then en- 
couraged the second son to whom he said, ‘‘Just 
one more effort is needed, my son. Apply your- 
self to further training, and never be negligent!” 
Finally he turned to the eldest son and acknowl- 
edged the maturity of his training, saying, ”I 
am glad that you are now somehow worthy to 
be my successor.” 

This story may be a fiction intentionally 
made up by somebody, but I am not going to 
go into that here. What a wonderful skill it is 
to cut the ball falling on his head quite un- 
expectedly with one swing of the sword! It 
surely is worth admiration. Bokuden, his 
father, however, reproved him sternly. Why? 
The aim of training in swordsmanship does not 
consist in taking pride in brilliant skill. The 
swordsman has to transcend all the techniques 
and get the victory without resorting to the art 
of fencing. What Bokuden meant was, unless 
one reaches this stage one cannot be regarded 
as a true swordsman who has really mastered 
the mysteries of the sword. 

Now, the Fifth Picture, ‘Both Forgotten,” 
is represented by one circle with nothing in it 
but emptiness. This may be likened to the 
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attitude of Bokuden’s eldest son, which the 
father condoned. 

In “True Mind,” the Fourth Picture, ‘body 
and mind,” “in and out,” “reason and act,” 
“man and ox” are all transfused into one. It 
is like a thoroughly polished mirror, bright and 
pure. Here one has, of course, reached the 
acme of training. But how many have ever 
attained this stage? It should indeed be highly 
respected. 

In the case of art, the artist with a brilliant 
skill may be an able expert. He cannot, how- 
ever, be called the superhuman master of the 
art. To bea real master he has to go through 
further training to learn how to withhold all the 
brilliancy of his skill within himself (i.e. to for- 
get all his techniques) and to be refined even to 
the extent that he does not look extraordinary 
at all. The ancient wise man, referring to these 
circumstances, cries, “Break the mirror to 
pieces!”” He demands of us that we break the 
thoroughly polished mirror, so bright and im- 
maculate, into pieces. 

There is a common saying, “Miso (bean 
paste) with the smell of miso is not good miso. 
Enlightenment with the smell of enlightenment 
is not the real enlightenment.” All the attain- 
ments of the long training up to the Fourth 
Picture, “True Mind,” which have been gained 
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by hard and assiduous efforts, have to be 
thoroughly cast away. There is to remain no 
trace of them at all. This is meant by the Fifth 
Picture, “Both Forgotten.” 

When Dogen returned from China, where 
he had studied Zen for years, he was asked, 
“What kind of noble teachings have you 
brought back?” He answered, “I have returned 
empty-handed!” This means that he came 
back to Japan with nothing whatsoever. This 
is the state worthy of the utmost respect. 

Based on this experience (the Buddha’s Life 
itself), the doctrine of true Buddhism, or true 
Zen, is developed (to the Sixth Picture). 
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The Sixth Picture : 
PLAYING 
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VERSE 


The impasse is opened and a new vista presents 
itself! 

One is back in the six paths of existence. 

Everything taking place here is no other than 
the Buddha-life itself. 

Wherever one may wander, one is greeted by 
old friends. 

This man is like an untainted gem in the mud. 

He is like pure gold in the burning furnace. 

He saunters leisurely on the path of defilements, 

Resting or working as the situation demands. 


Introductory Remarks 


The source of life is extinguished, and from the 
death he revives; 

Assuming any shape according to the conditions 
and playing around in whatever places he 
finds himself in His personality has been 
changed, but what he does is not different. 
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“The source of life is extinguished” means 
that everything has been wiped away. Even 
the holy mind and body of enlightenment are 
all forgotten. This refers to the Fifth Picture, 
“Both Forgotten.” ‘From the death he re- 
vives,” of course, indicates the Sixth Picture, 
“Playing.” 


In the Sixth Picture, the word “to revive” | 
is most important. “To revive” is to return. 


once again to the world in which he used to 
live. Now that he has completed his discipline 
and attained Buddhahood (the Fifth Picture), 


he will not stay in the Pure Land, but will stand. 


at the crossroads of the six paths of ignorance, 
and go right into the flames of hell, like the 
Bodhisattva Kshitigarbha. 

It is said, however, that even the terrible hell 
fire that burns up everything would not do any 
damage at all to Kshitigarbha’s light clothing, 
which would just flutter gently, as if touched by 
a soft breeze. Why is this so? 


Because the “I” which has once thoroughly - 


cast away both its mind and body and revived 


from the “Both Forgotten” is no longer the 


former I. This body and this life now live 
anew. In other words, it is the life given by 
the Great Love of the Buddha. It is the life 
that is to work as the Buddha’s hands and feet. 
It is, again, the source of creation which will 
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give love and light wherever it goes. It is now 
endowed with the eternal life and will never be 
burned or destroyed. He may be in the midst 
of the vortexes of the sufferings and the joys of 
the world; ‘still he can accept them as the life 
of the Buddha, as his graceful presentments. 
Never would they disturb his believing mind. 

A story in one of the sutras of a little pigeon 
always recurs to me in this connection. 

A delicate little pigeon once happened to 
notice a mountain fire which was burning up so 
many square miles of a forest. The pigeon 
wished somehow to extinguish the terrible con- 
flagration, but there was nothing that a little 
delicate bird could do. Well knowing that he 
could do nothing to help the situation, the bird 
still could not remain quiet. With irrepressible 
compassion, he started to fly between the 
mountain on fire and a far away lake, carrying 
a few drops of water soaked in his wings each 
time. 

Before long all the energies of the pigeon 
were exhausted, and he fell dead on the ground, 
achieving no result at all. This most impres- 
sive story gives us a picture of the ‘Great Com- 
passion” which exhausts its life with the Four 
Great Buddhist Vows.* 


* The Four Great Vows 
However innumerable beings are, I vow to save them; 
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If we were to call what the pigeon did 
foolish, nothing could be more foolish and 
useless. But there are saints who would testify 
that nothing but such a holy, meritless life is 
the real life worth living; and it is these saints 
who, in spite of many difficulties, give harmony 
to the human world and direct it to peace and 
happiness, however little by little. It is true 
that the sincere efforts of individuals and nations 
for peace and happiness were wasted and in 
vain for many thousands of years, and are still 
wasted in vain. Yet there is no other way but 
this for us to follow, and for which we should 
strive even at the cost of our own lives. 

The individual is always connected with the 
whole. Whenever I am terrified at my own in- 
ner conflagration, I am encouraged by this ten- 
derhearted little pigeon. How foolish are we to 
repeat the same sad mistakes over and over 
again? 


“His personality has been changed, but what | 
he!does is not different.” This is the saint who, | 
while going through the whirlpools of life, | 





However inexhaustible the passions are, I vow to ex- 
tinguish them; 

However feammeacucable the Dharmas are, I vow to mas- 
ter them; 

However incomparable the Buddha-Truth is, I vow to 
attain it. 
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makes such a waste of efforts the real aim of 
his life. 

It was right after the war in Japan when liv- 
ing conditions were the worst and the people had 
lost any peace they may have had in their mind. 
A poor old blind lady called Nobu, who lived 
in a corner of a burnt and devasted area, came to 
worship at a temple, and quite joyously said to 
the priest of the temple: ‘‘ Reverend, I have had 
a light placed near my house.” “Did you! 
Why?” asked the priest. “It is outside my 
room. My room is in a tenement house in the 
midst of analley. The walk is in a terrible 
condition, and at night it is very dangerous for 
people to pass through. I have long wanted to 
place a light for them.” The priest was greatly 
impressed at the answer. I remember that hear- 
ing of this story, I was almost moved to tears 
at the warm-heartedness of the old lady. It 
made me consider anew what the real value and 
worth of human life are. So I wholeheartedly 
appreciate the deep meaning of “Assuming 
whatever shape according to the conditions,” or 
“To be an uninvited friend.” 
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